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ALICE TiTORNTON, OR THE NEW 
DRESS. 

BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. | 

Tt was late in October. A bright morn-| 
ing hac succeeded aclear, keen night.| 
and the white frost soon melted beneath) 
the sunbeams, glittering like jewels on! 
the lawn that still retained its verdure,| 
and which sloped gently down in front off} 
a white cottage embowered amid ancient|| 
forest trees, till it reached the margin ot| 
a broad and beautiful lake. The oppo- 
site shore of the lake was. skirted by a 


| 


range of mountains, over which the hea- 
vy mistynow pierced and rent by the pow- 
erful rays of the sun, hung like a torn 
banner, partially revealing their graceful) 
and undulating outline. Ina small par- 
lor of the cottage, Mrs Thornton, a wi- 
dow lady, and Alice, her only child,were 
seated at the breakfast table. A slight 
shade of sadness mingled with anxiety] 
could be detected on the pale and still] 
lovely features of Mrs Thornton, witile 
sunny smiles lurked in the dimples round, 
the rosebud lips of Alice and heightened 
the brilliancy of her large, soft blue eyes, 


resembling 





«“ Blue water-lilies, when the breeze 
Is aking the stream around them trem- 
ble.” 

As she raised he? head to gather back 
the curls of a rich, golden brown, which 
had fallen over forehead, she noticed for 
the first time that her mother’s counten- 
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“Why do you look so melancholy ?” 


\she inquired. 


“Can you ask,” said her mother, “when 


jyou are going from home to be absent 


weeks, perhaps montis ?” 

“Q not more than five weeks certainly, 
ind aunt Pierson will be here to-morrow, 
ind will remain till I return.” 

“] should much prefer to have your aunt 
uccompany you. I don’t exactly like to 
trust you to the direction of your cousin 


| k og 
Lavinia.” 


“IT am sure that Lavinia is a number of 


] ‘ 
jyears older than I am, and has seen a 


great deal of the world. Uncle Loring 
too will always be ready to give me good 
advice when I require it.” 

“ Your uncle’s time is very much en- 
grossed, and you wil] not always find him 
at leisure to advise you. Were your aunt 
living, I should, comparatively, suffer but 
little solicitude on your account. I regret 
that Lavinia was so urgent for you to be 
there to-day, as I shall be unable to sup- 
ply you with money except to defray 
your travelling expenses before next 
week,” 

“That is of no consequence,” replied * 
Alice. “It is not at all probable that I 
shall wish to spend any money before 
that time, for it has been so long since 
Lavinia and I have met, that we shall 


have much to say to each other—and 


shall prefer to be by ourselves the first 
week at least.” 

Mrs Thornton smiled at this remark, 
but made no reply, while Alice looking 


ance wore an expression of sadness, andjat the clock, and finding it later than she 


the smile faded from her own. | 


I 


had anticipated, rose from table and has- 
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tened to array herself in her travellin:|you in selecting what is proper, and eve- 
dress, that she might be at the depot i: Iry person will be happy to trust a rela- 
season for the cars to convey her to the) tion of mine for a few days.” 
city of New York. 1 Alice consented with great reluctance 
“Just a week from to-day,” said her)jto this arrangement,and once she resolv- 
mother, “[ shall send you some money by!ed to consult her uncle, and mentioned 
Mr Andrews, if, as he now auticipates,hel 
should then go to New York; otherwis« 
[ shall send it by mail.” j 
“TI beg that you will send me only 2| 
small sum,” said Alice, “as I shall have 
no use for it, and | fear it will be incon | 
venient for you to spare much.” | 


| 


‘her deterinination to Lavinia, 


“ Nonsense!” said her cousin, “what 


| 
| 
| } ’ 9 
can he know about a young lady’s dress : 
! ordered mine in season on purpose that 


my dress maker might be at liberty to at- 


jtend to yours if yon came.” 

| ‘ , 

| The next morning, early as possible, 
Lavinia conducted Alice to the shop, 


where she was in the habit of making her 

Alice had never visited at her unclelown purchases when inconvenient to pay 
Loring’s since he resided in the city,iimmediately. She selected every thing 
and although she was prepared to find| herself, and when Alice ventured to men- 
considerable splendor, she was surprised| tion that she feared that some of the arti- 
at the style of princely magnificence dis-| cles were too expensive, her cousin as- 
played throughout the mansion. Lavi-|sured her that they were extremely cheap 
nia welcomed her very cordially, and re-jand that any thing meaner would be pos- 
marked that she was extremely giad that) 
she had come the day she requested hei!) « There,” said Lavinia, when they had 
to in her letter, as the next day but one.) left the 
they were going to have a large party.—| elegant, and equally as fashionable as 
Alice felt much si that the time linine, although it will cost nearly a third 
which in her own mind, she had intended| less; for you appeared to be so afraid of 


to devote to cherished reminiscences}, expense that I was at the trouble of 

should thus early be broken in upon; but procuring it much cheaper than if it had 

this feeling gave place to dismay, when|), coy Sox cartel” 

after tea Lavinia described the rich and), «7 ay certainly obliged to you,” said 

costly dress she had purchased for the Alice. “Can you tell: how siaale the 

party, and informed her that it would bel \ joe will probably amount to 2” 

necessary for her, early in the morning, « No, but w 

to procure materials for one equally ele-|), je. 

gant. | Alice turned pale when she found how 
“That will be impossible,” replied Al-|),, 


large a sum had been expended. 
ice, and she explained to her cousin her!) ay gig not expect it would be so much.” 


se ihiees : i 
mother’s inability to supply her with mo-l\.ne said.“ Will not Mr Somers be wil- 
ling to take back this gold embroidered 


ney till the next week, 
“You will have plenty then,I suppose,”|),1onde intended for flounces ?” 
raid Lavinia. | “By no means,” replied Lavinia, “it 
“Yes, more than I shall need.” ‘would be mean to ask him,and your dress 
would make no show at all without it.— 
‘The truth is, 1 wish you to appear irre- 
sistibly fascinating to-morrow evening, 


“It is my intention to supply you liber-) 
ally,” said her mother. 


itively vulgar, 





shop, “ your dress will be near! 
b] 


e will see when we get 


“Then all difficulty is at end, for it 
‘@ not at all necessary that you should 
vay for an article the moment you order 








t, I shall be present to advise and assist)that you may make a conquest of Sydney 
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Austin, who is not only rich in purse but|/he brought a book containing some fine 
in personal and mental endowments.” | passages which he wished to read to the 
“if he is to be fascinated by an expen-| young ladies, sometimes he wished to ex- 
sive dress, I shall not hold his menta! en- jaibit to them a beautiful print he had 
dowments in high estimation.” i deen purchasing, at others he would 
“To be sure not, but if you should find) bring a new song, fur Alice, whose voice 
yourself in the midst of a gay and fasti-| was as sweet and melodious as a Peri’s, 
ionable assemblage, attired in a mean,| to sing. Love, in the mean time, was 
vulgar manner, you could not avoid ap-| linking round her his silken chains, 
pearing stiff and awkward, and nothing) wreathed with his loveliest roses ; for al- 
in the world would so soon awaken the) though Sydney had, as yet, never spoken 
disgust of Sydney Austin as that.” ‘to her in the language of loye, there was 
“Tf this Sydney Austin is so des irable! ever in his voice when addressing her 
why not seek to secure him yourself?” “the tone that shed 
“To confess the truth, I am engaged to! A tenderness round all he said,” 
George Maynard, whom I mentioned in which was to her heart like the first 
my last letter, and I should have told you! breath of heaven that steals into the op- 
all about it before now, had we not have! ening flower. Her smile might be more 
had so many other matters to discuss.—| pensive than it used to be, but she was 
Here is his picture—how do you like it.”| never happier. Upon her spirit rested a 
“It is very handsome,” replied Alice. | jigit, soft and subdued, like the sunshine 


“Tt scarcely does justice to the origi-| of anautumn day. One dim and shadowy 








nal,” said Lavinia, “yet by many people|speck, at times expanding itself into a 
Sydney Austin is thought to be his supe-)cloud, throwing gloom over her spirits, 
rior in every respect ” |alone marred her enjoyment. She was 

Alice, when she had finished dressing, conscious that she had expended far too 
P the party,could not help thinking th: ut much in purchasing her splendid dress, 

1¢ looked better than she ever had be-'| | far more than her mother, with her slen- 
‘ak and almost ceased to regret the im-|\der means, could afford. By thus doing 
prudence she had been guilty of in pur-|she had incurred a heavy debt, and al- 
chasing her elegant dress; and her re-||though she felt certain that she should be 
gret grew still fainter when the ladies,||able to pay it in a few days, she was un- 
many of them attired much more expen-easy at having violated a principle which 
sively than herself, began to assemble inher mother had ever scrupulously adher- 
the brilliantly lighted apartments. Lavi-|'ed to herself, and sought with equal care 
nia, when Sydney Austin was announced, | to impress upon the mind of her daugh- 
was delighted to read in the expressive| ter, by assuring her that its observance 
countenance of Alice,that she did not think| had enabled them tu live in ease and 
she had given her an exaggerated deserip-| comfort, when an opposite course would 
tion of his personal attractions, & she was have e brought with it a train of perplexi- 
careful that an early introduction should! ‘ties, which must have soon terminated in 
take place between them. ‘T'o Alice, the/iabsolute poverty and distress. This prin- 
hours were winged moments. Young) ciple was, never te contract a debt ex- 
Austin was evidently pleased with her, pont through the most urgent necessity ; 
and devoted to her as much of his time asjnever for the gratification of pride and 
politeness would permit. From this time vanity, or even intellectual wants, The 
he was at Mr Loring’s daily ; always hay-|\day she expected to receive the money 
ing sume excuse for calling. Sometimes|her mother had promised to send her, 
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Alice Thornton. 








Sydney Austin came as usual. Lavinia, 
who had a letter to write to George May- 
nard, soon retired to her own room, trust- 
ing, she said, that they would be able to 
amuse each other. 

“JT shall not have a more favorable op- 
portunity,” thought Sydney, “ for the a- 
vowal of my sentiments ;—why should | 


let it pass? A week is surely enough for) 


the study of a character, which is all op- 
enness, simplicity and truth.” 


Alice, that she might not fail in con- 
tributing her share to their mutual amuse- 
ment, attempted to sing a favorite song 
that lay open on the piano, but she want- 
ed the presence of Lavinia to give her 
confidence, and the words and tones 
which at first came timidly from her lips 


soon died away altogether, and blushing) 


deeply at her failure, she rose and went 
toa window. Sydney ventured to her 
side, but he seemed to be infected with 
her own timidity, and it was in language 
that would have done him little credit as 
an orator, that he expressed his wishes 
and his hopes. The words of Alice were 
few in reply, but they were such as must 
have been satisfactory to a lover, for she 
dreamed not of concealment or disguise. 
Just at this.crisis footsteps were heard in 
the hall, and shortly afterwards, Mr An- 
drews was ushered into their presence.— 


He had brought a letter to Alice from her | 


mother, and Lavinia soon entering she 
withdrew to read it. It enclosed a single 
bank note, and she turned pale and trem- 
bled as she perused the first sentence. 


“Ten dollars,” it said, “is all that Ican 
possibly send you. Mr Carnes has inva- 
riably been so prompt in his payments, 
that I did not even dream of his failing 
me. But his affairs, as he frankly con- 
fesses, have of late become much embar- 
rassed, and he begs that his creditors 
will wait till he can arrange them, when 
he hopes to pay all. Ihave at present no 
other resource, which will render it ne- 

- cessary for us to use the strictest econo- 


imy, and as you cannot remain in the city 
without making some additions to your 
wardrobe, you will see the necessity of 
your immediate return. The money I 
have sent you, will I trust, suffice to de- 
fray any trifling expense you may be o- 
bliged to incur besides that of your jour- 
ney home.” 

The remainder of the letter was filled 
with expressions of affection and com- 
mendation, such as would naturally flow 
from the heart of a mother towards a be- 
loved and amiable daughter. But the 
words, which a few days before, would 
have fallen like balm upon her heart,were 
converted to arrows, piercing it to its 
core, and in an agony of shame and re- 
morse at her foolish expenditure, she 
traversed her apartment till Lavinia sent 


to remind herthat Mr Andrews was in 
haste to depart and was awaiting her re- 
turn. The agitation and distress of Al- 
ice was so plainly depicted in her coun- 
tenance, that Sydney Austin, who on her 
return rose (o take his leave, could not 
forbear saying as he passed her, “I hope 
you have no bad news.” 


“No, nothing that ought to have proved 
such,” she replied with half averted face. 
| After the departure of Mr Andrews, 
Alice informed Lavinia of her disappoint- 
‘ment relative to receiving the money. 


| 


“How extremely vexatious,” replied 
her cousin, “for I told Mr Somers, who 
hinted to me that he should soon be oblig- 
ed to make out a large sum, that you 
would certainly pay him by to-morrow, 
and told him he might send you his bill, 
I would lend you the money, but to con- 
fess the truth, I am myself indebted to 
him so largely, that I dread to tell father 
how much, and as he always makes me a 
present New-year’s day, of money, if I 
‘prefer, Mr Somers has engaged to wait 
till then.” 

“T will call on Mr Somers immediate- 
ily, and inform him of my inability to pay 
‘him for the present.” 
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“Q no,” said Lavinia, “I would net dc|| “ No, 1 have not a single expedient that 
that. He may find himself able to cc|/i can resort to. I have done little else 
without what you owe him, and not sent for two days past except trying to collect 
your bill to-morrow.” ‘what I am obliged to pay into the bank, 


i! 

| 
The ensuing day, Sydney Austin, while||a sum which six months ago I could with- 

| 


on his way to call on Alice, finding that|/out difficulty have collected in as many 
he had lost. one of his gloves, just as he||hours. If those who are indebted to me 
had arrived at Mr Somers’ shop, called in) are not more prompt, I am a ruined man. 
to purchase a pair. While he stood at) My bills will be dishonored—my credit 
the counter looking at som», a boy en- destroyed, 
tered, and addressing Mr Somers, said,| | “Can [ see you a moment in another 
“ Miss Thornton says she cannot pay you|room ?” said Sydney, in a low voice. 
bill, but will cail and see you.” ! Mr Somers opened the door of an ad- 
“Her calling,” said Mr Somers, “ will) joining apartment, which they entered 
be of little consequence. In two hours ]| together. 
must pay two thousand dollars into the! “If,” said Sydney, “the sum which 
bank, and I have had more trouble in try-|//Miss Thornton owes you be enough to 
ing to collect the last five hundred thanmake up that which you require to pay 
all the rest. Let me send to whom I will./into the bank, as I happen to have as 
the answer is uniformly the same, ‘1 ¢: in-|) much by me, I shall be happy to accom- 
not pay you to-day.’ I thought that this!|mod late vou with it as long as you wish, 
Miss Thornton was very extravagant in! prov ided you will give me your word that 
her purchases, but as she was a visiter atl you will not, while you retain it, demand 
the rich Mr Loring’s, I concluded I might the payment of the bill you hold against 
trust her. I should advise all young 


|her” 


men,” added he, turning to Sydrey Aus- “That I will readily do,” said Mr Som- 
tin, who was apparently examining a pair), ers, his countenance brightening, “and 
of gloves very minutely, “ who are not al-|\.. will never be able to appreciate the 
ready married, to remain bachelors.—lostent of my -obligation to you, unless 
Even your great wealth could hardly sup-| |you shouJd at eome time be harassed, as 
port a wife, who could not go to an eve-|f have been for a few days past, and feel 
ning party without expending what would) yourself on the verge of losing. your char- 


maintain many.a poor family in comfort!l,ctrer for promptitude, for the want of se 
fora year. Now here are articles charg- paltry a sunt.” 


ed in this bill, which a young and very) Sydney Austin, from the first moment, 
beautiful, and I must add, a very modest!) 


look ie] dike B k ‘had made up his mind with regard to the 
g ( ) week oO, )| ‘ 

SPE Et ANS WA FOP an eee A course he should pursue respecting Al- 

that no woman, nnless her income were 


ie . . 

ie : ., lice. If upon inquiry he found that the 
thousands, should think of wearing with- recent extravagance she had been guilty 
out a blush.” 


of proceeded from thoughtlessness,or was 
induced by the example or persuasion of 
her cousin, he ‘determined to let it pass 
unnoticed; if, on the contrary, he found 

“No person should trust to that. Ex-//:hat she had been in the habit of lavish- 
pensive habits once contracted are ex- ing so mueh upon her person, he resolv- 
tremely difficult to overcome.” ‘ed to request a release from the engage- 

“You cannot possibly do without the|ment, into which he had entered only the 


money the young lady owes you.” day before, although frum that moment 


“Her being very young,” said Sydney, 
“may be some excuse. She may learn 
prudence by experience.” 
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he was conscious that his dearest hopes|)she, “for I want to confess to you how 
of earthly happiness must forever fleet|very imprudent I have been, and how 
away, like some radiant bird that hovers ivery humble it makes me in my own opin- 
for an instant over some lonely flower ot|ion, and perhaps at another time, I may 
the desert,ere it rises into the air to wing|/not have the courage.” 

its way to a happier clime. He had just|, He did not dare to avow his knowl- 
finished counting the money, having first|/edge of what had occurred, as he would 
enjoined upon Mr Somers the strictest)thereby betray the transaction between 
secrecy relative to the transaction, when)1imself and Mr Somers, and was con- 
a clerk opening the door informed the||strained, therefore, to listen to her con- 
latter that a lady desired to speak with| fession. 

him. He hastily left the room, promising) “There,” said she, when she had fin- 
to rewurn in a few minutes, leaving the ished, “I have told you all withont gloss 
door ajar. The lady was Alice, whontl or extenuation. Do you condemn me ?” 
paleness and agitation evinced her dis The air of gaiety with which she had 
tress. She briefly stated, that, being i in) pronounced the preceding word, chang- 
experienced in such matters, she was not| ing to one of solicitude as she asked the 
aware of the great value of the articles| question. 

she had purchased of him, and that she} “If I should condemn you,” replied he, 
did not rightly understand her cousin (“I should deserve to have sentence pass- 
when she assured her that they were! ed on myself, for a severe, if not an un- 
cheap,imagining that they were positive-| just judge.” 

ly instead of comparatively so. She thes The next day in company with Mr 
confessed her utter inability to pay him) Andrews, who had remained in the city 
for the present, giving at the same va to transact some business, Alice rewurn- 
the reason. Mr Somers, in return, ex- 


“ed home where she had to confess her 
pressed much regret that she should have! ‘imprudence to another but equally leni- 
been subjected to a moment’s anxiety } 


ent judge as Sydney Austin. Mr Carnes, 
respecting it, assuring her that she might! 


nk Bain tig Thornton’s debtor, being enabled to 
= mh Kay a - we paymem of the| retrieve his affairs much sooner than he 
als hg in ppagaliaebecé een abis ssing het nag at first anticipated, she was able, by 

thanks, with a much lighter heart than| 
javailing herself of another sum which 

with which she had entered, left the shop,| 
‘became due about the same time, and 

and Mr Somers returned to the apart-| 


which she had promised Alice, previous 
ment where he had left Sydney Austin. |e her journey to New York, pants i 


“She is certainly a very beautiful girl,” lappropriated to the purpose of enlarging 
said he, as Sydney handed him the bank) their library, to discharge the debt of Mr 
notes to count, “and what is better, &\Somers. The loss of the books was to 
very ingenious one, I wish you had] |Alice, who was excessively fond of read- 


seen her, though I half suspect that you! ‘ing, a severe punishment, but one that 
have already, or you would not have p!ac-|| 


mens she felt that she deserved. Long before 
ed me under my present obligation to)this, Sydney Austin had made a visit to 
” 


you. the white cottage, and Mrs Thornton won 

“O, I am the one that is obliged,” re-||by the united attractions of his fine per- 
plied he smiling. When he left the shop lson, affable manners, and his sound and 
he proceeded immediately to Mr Lor- ‘cultivated intellect, unhesitatingly gave 
ing’s and found Alice alone. her sanction to the promise he had re- 
“J am glad that you have come,” saidjceived from Alice, which at the time, 
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was given only on condition of its meet-| It shall bud,when these temples are frosted 
ing her mother’s approbation. | and grey,— 

When another autumn had put on its! Gog grant, when the turf o’er my besom 
gorgeous mantle, and the soft haze, which) eat 4 
lingering on the mountains made them) : ; 
appear as if melting into the sky, had itt may bloom in the land where no flowret 
given place to the bracing and lucid at-|| can fade. 
mosphere, which not only revealed many)| i se 3 ; 
of their inequalities, ay even the green|| THE DOVE AND THE ANT. 


: : i} a ‘ 
woods with which they were clothed, he||An ant, with a burden that weighed near 


is laid, 


came once more to claim her for his _ 2 grain, 
bride, Walking home by a river with labor ex- 
We will only add, that the dress of Al- treme, ; 


(The pleasure of industry sweetened the 
pain, ) 

Her little foot slipped, and she fell in 
the stream. 


ice, prepared for the occasion, was beau- 
tiful and very becoming, though far less 
costly than the one +. ith its blonde floun- 
des embroidered with gold; which, al- 


though she never wore it a second time,On a tree, near the place, sat a beautiful 
she ever carefully preserved, that it might dove, 


teach her its silent, but eloquent lesson. Who saw the misfortune, and mourned 
intninmmenes for it too; 
For the Ladies’ Peart, —_|ANdtged by the feelings pty and Joe, 
LINES ON THE BIRTH-DAY OF A shuts. P Re 


RESPECTED FRIEND. 
ieiahte Thus kindly supported, thus rescued from 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 1 aa oill 
i} ‘ 5 
Tis the morn of your birth-day. It comes|| In safety she landed, her danger was o'er 
J J b ’ £ ’ 
when the Spring |For a mild passing zephyr, with pitying 








ae breath 
P ae a ea Be 1. ’ : 
In her cradle awakes, and the early bird: | Soon wafted her kindly and gently to 
sing,— shore. 
When the winter is gone, with its dark-|) 
ness and pain,— ‘The ant’s little bosom with gratitude 
| swelled, 





And the days and the nights have grown 


' || And she said (or perhaps she but wished 
equal again, 


| she could say) 
It comes,—and I greet it with blessings ‘By my minikin form, I, alas! am withheld 
. j ‘ . is ki i ° 
and prayers, | k ga ing allowed this kind act to re 
~ : | ay. 
Such as gretitude breathes, when herl| 


warmth she declares; ‘Ah! there is not a creature, however ob- 


; Haye 
For when thro’ the wanderings of life's! scure, 
7 a 5 | That the bounty of heaven has suffered 
devious track, setidit J 
b ] 


To the fullies and pleasures of youth 1 (Though it cannot perhaps its own safety 
look back, i ensure,) 


Your love, like an angel, unchanging i<|| But is able to others assistance to give. 


vtiheteg ok | And thus did the ant with unspeakable joy, 
The dove’s kind assistance most aptly 
And so, till the last rays of mem'ry depart, repay; . 
I'll twine round your birth-day the flowers)“ fowter her friend was intent to destroy, 
: , She stung him, he screamed, and the 
dove flew away. 


Your blessed example, a model serene, 


of the heart. 


My wreath shall not wither, when SUM-/Despise not the humble—Oh! treat not 








met is fied, with seorn 
Nor shrink when the groves in their glory} The poor and the low, whom so useful 
are dead,— > sgh: 


We all of us ally helpl b 
It shall burst forth anew, when the gar-/ 0 oe een) sateen en 


dens decay, 


And our lot was assigned us by heaven's 
} decree. 
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 |Hungary, and going down the side thereof, 
jwhich was very rough and tedious, by 


which ragged way her coach could not pass, 
2 . ei . 
she was constrained, during a great shower, 


Isabella of Poland, widow of John, king to go on foot and down that side with her 
? S = 


ef Hungary, quecn-mother, and regent of 
that kingdom, hed been compelledto abdi- 


eate her power by the treasen of George, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


children and ladies, and that net without 
great labor. 
“ Waulking in this sort, she greatly eom- 


a bold and intriguing Croatian cf a noble plaineddierself of her adverse fortune, who, 


but decayed family, who had risen, froma 
servile office in the Monastery of St. Paul, 


| 


not contenting to be contrarie and opposite 
to her, in great weightle things, would yet 


by Buda, t) be Archbishop of Strigonium afflict her in small and mean matters. She 
and a.Cardina! ; but a twotold traitor to his |then took a knife and, with the point there- 
queen and her infant sun, who had been) of, to ease a little her intolerable grief, 


































; 
bequeathed to his tutelage, by the toe con- writ in the bark of a great tree, 7 
fiding John in his last moments. ‘ Sic. Futa colunt !’ 
The regalia of Hungary, (consisting of and, underneath— 
aecrown made of plates of gold, mounting: ‘ Isabella Regina.’ 
en high in form of a high-crowned hat,en-| Tt may be some satistaction tothe reader, | 
riched with stones and pearls, and having! to learn that the infamous Friar George of 
a cross of gold on the top; a sceptre of; Croatia, was subsequently assassinated in 
ivory garnished with gold; and a mantle,|his strongly fortified castle of Binse, on the 
ef cloth of gold ;) having been demanded |steep banks of the Sebesse; by which 1 
at her hands, and by her surrendered, at event the queen-mother was enabled to re- ] 
the Diet of Colosvar, in an adjacent monas-| conquer all her towns and castles, and re- ( 
tery, Queen Isabella with her son, the| sume the government of Hungary in the 1 
young dethroned monarch, was compelled|name of her son. } 
to depart for Cassovia ;, and taking the most|| The tempest and uproar, that distin- é 
unfrequented and perilous roads, in order) guished the night in which the traitor Car- 
to avoid the Turkish territory, travelled in|dinal suffered the retribution of his enor- 
the meanest attire and with every token of};mvus crimes, is thus told in thesame chron- 8 
extreme grief. icle. t 
“ Tnsomuch,”’ saith the curious oldchron-|| ‘ Now the night was come, which was v 
icle from which I made thisextract. ‘ In-||very cloudy and dark ; during which the 
somuch that, one day, passing a mountain,|/elements would demonstrate some sign of a 
whieh separateth ‘T'ransylyania ,from!|the, friars death. e 
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Execution of Charles 1. &1 





“For, in that night the winds were sol] Observing one of the persons who had 
horrible and the tempest and raines so ; 


| been admitted to the scaffold, accidentally 
strange, that in man’s memory the like was touching the edge of the axe with his 
never seen. Nothing was heard but un-!cloak, the king requested him to be care- 
accustomed sounds in the air, and clapping ful. Then again inquir.ng of the execu- 
of doors and windows through all the cas-ll ner Sie ine head ae 112” } " 
aes . “is my hair well 2?” he took off his 
tle, and that so terrifying as though the los yer gS ow 1 delivers he |: 
world would presently have ended. cloak and coudlet, anc ue ivering t 1€ lat- 
“In short, as well in the air, as in the| te? to the bishop, exclaimed significantly, 
vallies, this supernatural tempest made) “remember, T’o the executioner, he said, 
such rude havoc, as though all the furies| “T shall say but short prayers, and when 
in hell had been there unchained.”’ I thrust out my hands—.” Looking at 
[the block, he said, “you must set it fast.” 
EXECUTION OF CHARLES I. OF) The executioner replied it was fast. The 
ENGLAND. | king remarked it might have been higher. 
In Jesse’s memoirs of the Court of| Being told it could not have been higher, 
England during the reign of the Stuarts,|he said, “when I put out my hands this 
we find the following description of the/|/way, then—” 
execution of that unfortunate monarch,) 
Charles [:-- 
“To return to the last moments of 
Charles. The scaffold had been covered 


with black cloth, and a coffin, lined with) to heaven, and repeating a few words to 
black velvet, was in readiness to receive 


hess to rec himself, which were inaudible to the by- 
his remains. In the platform itself had)standers, he knelt down and laid bis neck 


been fixed iron rings and staples, to)on the block. The executioner stopping 
which ropes had also been attached, by)to put his hair under his cap, the king 
which it was intended to force the king) thinking him about tostrike, bid him tart 
to the block should he make the least at-|) fo, the sien. After a short pause he 
tempt at resistance. The persons who) stretched out his hands, and the execu- 
attended him to the scaffold, besides) tjoner at one blow severed his head from 
Bishop Juxon, were two of the gentle- his body. The head was immediately lift- 


men of his bedchamber, Harrington and) ed up by the other headsman,and exhibited 
Herbert. The former afterwards suffer-|to the people. “Behold,” he exclaimed, 


ed so much from the shock, that an ill-Ssthe head of a traitor.” 
ness ensued which nearly cost him his} a 
life. The king himself appeared choce-| Yan 50 es Se p Par yeni ros - = 
ful, resigned and happy. Having put on The e ema Rin whieh sais A the ea 
his satin cap, he inquired of ore of the|| Thin 3 ds 
be Giacinto of chen Coa of his decapitation, from the dense 
masked, if his hair was in the way. The jeenenece ame tiga Certai rig My by 
: hyn . \ithose who heard it. Certainly, by the 
man requested him to push it under his| we ‘ 
cap A “alan sade a wi’ Cie on “aes majority of | a a of a 
a . 5 . rec > o 
sistance of the bishop and the execution- : a re v0 eegiipenes es Phil. 
er, he turned to the former: “I have aj 0? *trocious and Sesberous nama.) Ter 
anna conta’ tee anid “eal @ atacieet® Henry, the famous divine, was a wit~ 
God on my side * , o ness of the memorable scene. “He used 


: ; to mention,” writes his son, “that at the 

The Bishop.—There is but one stage) instant when the blow was given, there 
more; this stage’is turbulent and troub-!\was such a dismal, universal groan among 
lesome; it is a short one; but you may/;he thonsands of people that were within 
consider it will soon carry you a great! sight, as it were with one consent, as he 
way; it will carry you Jrom earth to)never heard before,and desired he might 
heaven ; and there you will find a great)neyer hear the like again.” This fact is 
deal of cordial joy and comfort. corroborated by the testi:nony of anaged 
The King.—I go from a corruptible to) perscn, one Margaret Coe, who died in 
an incorruptible crown, where no dis-| 1730, at the age of one hundred and three. 
turbance can be, no disturbance in the She saw the executioner hold up the 
world, head, and well remembered the digmal 
The Bishop.—Y ou are exchanged from|groan whjch was made by the vast mul- 

& temporal to ay eternal crown; a good ititude of spectators when the fatal blow 


exchange. \was given,” Immediately after the axe 








_ In the meantime, having divested him- 
self of his cloak and doublet, and being 
in his waistcoat, he again put on his 
cloak, and lifting up his hands and eyes 
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feli, a party of horse rode rapidly from|cave of Trophonius, the oracle was infer- 
Charing Cross to King street, and anoth-jlred from what the suppliant said before 
er from king street to Charing Cross,he recovered his senses. ‘The study of 
with the object of dispersing the people,|ithe meaning of oracles was a vain en- 
cr more probably, with the object of dis-|deavor, as they were never understood 
persing their thoughts.” | until efter their accomplishment. There 
a was always either some ambiguity in 
THSTORY OF ORACLES, iheir expressions, or something which 
One of the earliest superstitions that at-|inight be used as a qualification of what 
tracts our attention is the institution of seemed to be plainly asserted. 
oracles. ‘There is no seperstition which, When Alexander fell sick at Babylon, 
had so great reverence and popularity in}some of his courtiers, who happened to 
ancient tines. ‘They were generally de-|he in Egypt, passed the night in the tem- 
livered in temples or some other sacred''ple of Seranis, to ingnire if it would not 
places. The ancients believed them tobe proper to bring Alex’r to be cured by 
be enunciations, by the mouths of men, hin. The god answered that it was better 
of the will of the gods. They were con-|that Alex’r. should remain where he was. 
sulted on a variety of occasions, relating) This at all events was a very safe and pru- 
tv public and private affairs and enter-|dent answer. If the king recovered his 
prises. When the Pagans made peace} health,what glory must Serapis have gain- 
or war, enacted Jaws, reformed states, ored by saving him the fatigue of the Jour- 
changed the constitution, they Lad in all ney! If he died, it was but saying that he 
tuese cases, recourse to the oracle by) died ina favorable juncture, after so many 
public authority. Also in private life, if) conquests, which, had he lived, he could 
aman wished to marry, to take a jour-/neither have enlarged or preserved.— 


ney, or to engage in any business of iim- ‘This was actually the construction they 


portance, he repaired to the oracle for) put upon the response, whereas, had Al- 
counsel. ‘These oracles, not only grati-exander undertaken the journey, and di- 
fied the prevalent curiosity of mankind, ed in the temple, or by the way, nothing 
kut proved a source of immense wea!lth,!could have been said in favor of Serapis. 
as well as authority and iniluence to) When Trajan had formed the design 
those who had the command of them.— o¢ his expedition against the Parthians, 
Accordingly every nation in which idol-'t5 was advised to consult the oracle ef 
atry has subsisted, had its orac.es, by Heliopolis, for which he had no more to 
means of which one part of the commu- do but send a note undera seal. That 
ity fattened at the expense of tse oder. prince, who had no great faith in oracles, 
I shali not cttempt to describe or ent-'< spt thither a blank note; and they re- 
merate all the oracles of untiquity. J turned him another of the same. By this, 
ehall confine myself chieily, after giving’) js said, Trajan was convinced of the 
n general account of them, to the most divinity of the oracle. He sends back a 
celedbrated—the Delphian and Pythian. second note to the god, wherein he in- 

The responses of oracles were deliver- quired, whether he should revurn to Rome, 
ed in a variety of ways. At Delphi they jatter finishing the war he had in view.— 
interpreted and put into verse, what the |The god ordered a vine, which was 
priestess pronounced in the time of ler/among the offerings of his temple, to be 
inspiration, ‘laese answers fell at length divided into pieces and brought to ‘T'ra- 
into prose, when the people bezan tojjan. The event justified the oracle ; for 
Jaugh at the poorness of the versiiication. the emperor died in that war, and his 
‘dhe Epicureans made this the subject of bones were carried to Rome, which had 
tieir jests, and said in raillery, it was sur-|been represented by that broken vine.—- 
prising enough, that Apollo, the god of) As the priests of that oracle kaew ‘Tra- 
poetry should be a much worse poetthan |jan’s design, which was no secret, they 
Homer, who is said to have been inspired jnappily devised that response, which, at 
by him. By the raiileries of these phi-jjall events, was capable cf a favorable in- 
losophers, and particularly those of the|terpretation, whether he routed and cut 
Cynics and Peripatetics, the priests were!the Parthians in pieces, or if his army or 
at length obliged to desist from the prac- himself met with the same fate. Some- 
tice of versifying the responses of tie) times the responses of the oracle were 
Pythia. At Dodona, the response was'lnere banter; @ man, for instance, wished 
issued from the hollow of anoak. At tuelito know by what means he might become 
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History of Oracles. 





rich, and received for answer from the |ests of king Philip,” an enemy to that 
god, that he had only to make himselfcity. The philosophers, likewise, mostly 
master of all that lay between Sicyon and |disavowed the authority of all oracles, 
Corinth. Another asking a cure for the jand Eusebius declares, “ that six hundred 
gout, was answered by the oracle, that he authors among the heathens themselves, 
was to drink nothing but cold water. had written against the reality of them.” 
Here it may be remarked, bv the way, So it seems the ancient world, like the 
that these oracles were nothing more nor |Present age, was divided into two classes, 
less than the fortune-telling shops of the ithe believers and the disbelievers in su- 
present day, erected ona grand scale, |Perstitions of al] kinds, of which the ma- 
and finding a wider patronage; and there \Jority are the believers. 
is no doubt, if the truth was known, that} Delphi was the capital of -Phocis in 
Moll Pitcher herself was as learned and!\Greece, and was celebrated for its tem- 
as ingenious in her answers cs the priests |ple of Apollo, in which was contained the 
and priestesses of the ancient oracles, oracle. “he temple of Apollo occupied 
and that the multitude who consulted her ja large space, and many streets met there. 
were no wiser than the dupes of the ora-//he first discovery of the oracle, which 
cles of Delphi and Pythia. Most of the jlaid the foundation of the fame and rich- 
ancient fathers of the church actually be- jes of this place, was as follows. Certain 
lieved in the fulfilment of the prophetic |goats were feeding on Mount Parnassus, 
nature of these oracles, and supposed that |near a deep and large cavern, with a nar- 
they were issned by the devil; and look- jrow entrance. These goats having been 
ed on it asa pleasure he took to give du- observed by the goatherd to frisk and 
bious and equivecal answers, in order to|)'cap in a very strange manner, and to ut- 
give a handle to laugh at them. Some 'ter unusual sounds immediately upor 
thought, however, that the obscurity of their approach to the mouth of the ecay- 
the answers was owing to the devil’s ig-jern, he had the curiosity to view it, and 
norance as to the precise circumstances |found himself seized with the h!> fit of 
of events. That arttul and studied ob-|imadness, skipping, dancing and .oretel- 
scurity, in whch the answers were|ling things to come. If these accounts 
couched, was tliought to prove the ein- |be true, the wind that emanated from this 
barrassment the devil was under; asjcave must have been a species of exhila- 
those double meanings they usually bore jrating gas. At the news of this disceve- 
provided for their accomplishment.—|ry, multitudes flocked thither, many of 
Where the thing foretold did not happen|whom were possessed of such mad en- 
accordingly, the oracle was said to be thusiasm, that they threw themselves 
misunderstood, They thought that ora- headlong into the opening of the cavern ; 
cles would not have lasted so long and'jso that it was necessary to issue an edict 
supported themselves with so much splen- |forbidding all persons to approach the 
dor and reputation, if the devil had not cavern. ‘This surprising place was treat- 
some intervention in the predictions, or/ed with singular veneration, and soon 
if they had been merely owing to the for- covered with a kind of chapel, made of 
gery of the priests. Bishop Sherlock, in jlaurel boughs, that resembled a large hut. 
his “ Discourses concerning the Use and |At length the temple was founded, and 
Intent of Prophecy,” expresses his opin- |the oracle became established and per- 
ion, that it is impious to disbelieve the manent; and such were the multitudes 
heathen oracles, and to deny them to/from all parts that came to consult it, 
have been given out by the devil. Dr |that the riches that were thus brought in- 
Middleton, however, declares that thejto the temple and city were said to rival 
best and wisest of the heathen themselves, |the wealth of the Persian kings. When 
had no faith in them. He allges that this oracle was first established, the whole 
Cicero, speaking of the Delphic oracle. |mystery requisite for obtaining the pro- 
the most revered of any of the heathen|phetic gift, was to approach the cavern 
world, declares, “that nothing was be-jind inhale the vapor that issued from it ; 
come more contemptible, not only in his|and then the god insfired all persons in- 
days, but long before him.” And he says |ifferently. Finally it was appropriated 
that Demosthenes, about three hundred||to certain individuals, who placed over 
years earlier, affirmed of the same ora-||the mouth of the cave a “tripod,” and 
cle, in a public speech to the people oficommissioned a woman to seat herself in 
Athens, “that it was gained to the inter- jth. chair, where she might ‘‘ubibe the 








































































































































































































































































£4 The Mother's Prayer. 
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vapor, without danger of fallingin. ‘Thisja lingering look of deep anxiety upon his 
priestess was named Pythia. At first gaybeautiful form, now reposing in all the 
Virgins were employed, but at length)... 
there was a law enacted that no one 
should be a priestess who had not passed eases 
her fiftieth year. At first there was only V!Sta of coming years and gazed to the time 
one, but finally three. The priestess fast- when youth and manhood should succeed 
ed three days, and before she ascended childhood; when he should begin to mix 
the tripod she bathed herself in the Foun- 
tain of Castalia. She drunk water from 
that fountain, and chewed laurel leaves : ‘a 
eathered near it. She was then led into Pleasures and charms of the wor d shoul 
the sanctuary by the priests, who placeu present allurements before his youthful 
her upon the tripod, As spon as she be-| mind, to draw it from the path of virtue 
gan to be agitated by the divine exhala-) 
tion, her hair stood on end, her aspect be-| 
rame wild and ghastly, and her whole) 
body was seized with violent tremblings. | - 
She then raved and tried to escape ; but when he leaves the parental fireside, and 
the priests held her down, while her ‘Jaunches forth upon the ocean of life—that 
f ; ’ I 
shrieks and howlings made the whole) ire will make shipwreck ef virtue and 
temple resound, and filled the bystand-' 
ers -with a sacred horror. The uncon-||, ; | ae ae 
nected words which she used in her ra-|2®2¢8 wit! learn to practice vice: Wan 
vings were put together by the priests those innocent lips ever impiously take 
5 Selle 2 eee) , oy te - 
ranged in order, put in the form of verse, the name of God in vain ? 
and given out as the oracle. The oracle|| ‘The idea of its bare possibility, filled 
being pronounced, she was taken out of|! 

5 ’ ihe 
the tr.cod, and conducted back to her 
cell, where she continued several days," | . 
to recover herself from the conflict. Theijte God, and supplicate the mercy seat for 
oracles pronounced by the priestess were grace, to guard him from temptations and 
generally delivered to the poets who at-)sin; fur wisdom to guide his wandering 
tended on the occasion, who put them ID-lifoet through the mazy paths of life, to the 
to that wretched verse, which gave occa-||,_. . , 

; ’ . \bright portals of endless peace on high. 
sion to the raillery, that Apollo, the god)" © 7 
of the Muses, was the worst of poets.—||Long and ardently did she wrestle before 
Boston Weekly Magazine. throne of heaven, and seemed almost like 


| : : 
—= == ||Moses, to hold converse with Deity, face 
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For the Ladies’ Pearl. whisper in herear, with heavenly accents, 


THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. | 


| . “1 . 
‘Daughter, go in peace, thy petition is 
A SKETCH. 


liness of innocence and infancy. 


‘Quick as thought her mind penetrated the 


with the world, and live amid its vices ;— 


when temptations should assail, and the 


and uprightness. 
‘Ah!’ thought she, ‘can it be, that when 


ie loses the counsels of pious pareuts— 


character? Can it be, that those pure 


r mind with deep distress and sorrow, 


and she returned to commend him anew 








{| . . * 
\to face ; until at length a voice seemed to 


Iheard, and thy request granted.’ 
Ir was evening! The golden tinge of] .Yet, with this assurance of his pasport 


the sun’s last rays had just taken leave of through the world uncontaminated by sin, 
‘ ‘ ; ‘ . i .£ , 2 
the mouutain top; the grey mists of twi-jshe was not satisfied. He yet might have 





light were spreading themselves in the|/to pass through scenes of trial and suffer- 
valleys; the songsters of the grove having||ing—anxiety and sorrow might cloud his 
ended their carols, were retiring to their brow ; the cold and blighting winds of ad- 


downy nests, and all animate nature was|versity might howl around his dwelling; 





preparing to participate in the blessings|his heart might be lacerated by the perfidy 


held out to them by ‘Tired Nature's sweet 
restorer ;) when a mother, having lulled 
her child to rest, knelt by his side to com- 
mend him to the care of God, his Maker 

She prayed ; then arose and was about 


te leave the room ; pausing, she cast back 


lor false friends, or his character blasted by 
| i : : j 
phe withering voice of slander ; the tree of 


friendship that should wave. its thick foli- 





age over his head, might be eaten at the 
root by envy or jealousy, and wither, leav- 
ing him exposed to the rage of bitter per- 
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secution ; or he might be left to the mercy 
of a cold hearted world, suffered to wander 
forlorn, dejected, and homeless, over the 
earth, and perhaps end his career amid 
strangers, without a friend to administer 
a cup of water to cool his fevered tongue. 

These thoughts were too much fora 
mother’s heart to bear without deep emo- 
tion, and again she petitioned that God 
would keep him from the evils that are in 
the world; that his path might be lit up 
continually by the sunshine of prosperity, 
that he might never know the stings a 
false friend inflicts, feel the detractions of 
slander, nor have the dark clouds of sor- 


row gather around his brow, and while her 


imagination painted these dreaded ills to), 


her mind, her devotion became almost en- 
thusiasm ; and in an agony of soul, she 
cried ‘save my son: oh God! save my son 
from the evils to which he will be expos- 
ed in future life !’ 


At that instant the dvor of the apart- 
ment was opened, and before the astonish- 
ed mother appeared a ghostly form, with 
haggard countenance, whose noise was 
like a hollow murmur from the tomb. 


Said the shade, ‘I am called the King ot 
Terrors: I come to grant your petition, 
and fulfil your requests. I alone can save 
your son from the evils you fear will fall 
upon him. In this world it is impossible 
but that he should be exposed to sorrow, 
ant all the evils incident to human life.— 
But there is a brighter country, where sor- 
row never enters; where nought but 
peace, harmony and happiness dwell ; 
where the ‘inhabitants never say I am 
sick.’ I come commissioned, with your 
consent, to transplant that opening bud to 
bloom in that fertile country.’ 


The mother was silent; opposite and 
contending passions occupied her mind.— 
At length, the desire to promote the inter- 
est of her offspring overcame, and she 
tremblingly replied ; ‘I submit to your de- 
eree, take my child.” The visitor, with 
his cold finger, touched the heart of the 
innocent, and immediately that young bud 
expanded into the bloom and vigor of im- 


= 


\mortality; and it was transplanted to flour- 
‘ish in a more salubrious clime, beyond the 
reach of sorrow. N, 





From the Mother’s Magazine. 
THE ELDER SISTER. 


“Who is that graceful young lady, 
with the two little girls tripping on each 
side of her, my dear Mrs Grey,” said an 
elderly female to her companion, as they 
were walking up High street. Mrs Grey 
looked at the beautiful girl as she smil- 
ingly nodded in passing, and replied, 
that is the eldest daughter of my dear 
friend, Mrs Cleaveland. She is one of 
ithe most interesting females in the city, 
and I am often ‘at loss which to admire 
‘most, the judicious manner in which my 
friend has brought up her eldest daughter, 
or the excellent principles which regu- 
late the minutest part of Julia’s conduct. 
She has been taught ever since quite a 
little girl, to regard her younger brothers 
and sisters as the objects of her peculiar 
and unvaryingcare. Asshe has advane- 
‘ied to womanhood, it has become more 
and more conspicuous, and she is now 
the most watchful, disinterested being I 
know. 

Her happiness censists in making oth- 
ers happy, particularly her «wn family.— 
She is always ready to perform for her 
‘brothers and sisters, those little offices of 
love their tender age requires, She at- 
tends them when they rise in the morn- 
ing, dresses them neatly, and never omits 
attention to their private devotions.— 
When the bell summons them to morn- 
ing prayer, many a little footfall may be 
heard following her to the dining room, 
where solemnity and decorum mark their 
behavior. At table, “sister Julia” hag 
many a little pinafore to adjust, and 
when the hour for school arrives, every 
satchel is ready for their plump little 
hands to grasp the strings. 

She attends to their lessons, mends 
their clothes, reconciles all their little 
differences, walks with them, plays with 
them, sings for them, and is the source 
and centre of all theit enjoyments. Whata 
ever this good girl can do, either for their 
comfort or improvement, is to her well 
regulated mind a source of unalloyed 
pleasure. Mrs Cleaveland, unlike many 
mothers I know, taught Julia from her 
childhood to subdue her natural selfish- 
ness, and to consider first, the comfort 














and advantage of her brothers and sis 
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86 The Elder Sister. 
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ters. She was never permitted to as-'!ed is the family where suchan elder sis- 
sume that haughty air which renders so ter dwelis! She resmbles some gnardi- 
many elder sisters disgusting. She was,an angelever hovering over the objects 
never allowed to claim or receive undue! of her tenderest love, and gently expand- 
indulgence on that account, and no fa-jing her protecting wing to shield them 
vors were bestowed upon her, because of trom the tnpending danger. 

her station in the family. On the con-|| Mrs Grey hod been so enimated in 


a 


trary, she was taught, that whenever it portraying the character of Julia Cleave- 
became necessary for one to yield, sie land, that she had not noticed the agita- 
would conquer by yielding, and win by tion which had effected her friend, and 
kindness, where she might provoke and)~hich now increased so violently that 
irritate by contending. she abruptly stopped and enquired the 
As she grew up she practised the most, cause. 
disinterested generosity, and wher first) «Oh, my dear friend,” she replied, “the 
impressed by religious truth, one of the) ,ecount you give of this sweet young Ja- 
most affecting considerations that pre-) 9. plants daggers in my soul. “My eldest 
sented itself to her mind was, “fam the dy ohtcy, Emily, might have been ail this 


eldest sister.” What has the Lord a right), me, bat, alas! she is now reaping the 
to expect from me? What do my broth-'bittoy finits of what my own hand so 
ers and sisters expect ? She told me ONS abundantly sowed in her childhecd, and 
day, when conversing with her on relig-4 ain enduring the reproaches of con- 
ious subjects, that there was noting) scjevce, armed by myself with ter: thou- 
which more deeply weighed upon her ss): stings!” Here Mrs Grey’s friend 
heart, than the responsible situation iMiburst into tears, and the gush of feelings 
which providence had placed her own jon» strugeled with, gave reliefto her 
family. “To me,” said the sweet girl.isorrowine heart. When alittle compos- 
with tears in her eyes, “ my dear parents ied, she contmued, * You know that Em- 
look, to strengthen their hands in thejijy was my oldestdanghier. From child- 
government of our domestic world, toeN-hood she was arrogant and se!f-willed : 
force their precepts, to exhibit in my €X-always contending that her station as the 
ample what the younger ones should'ojder sister entitled her to more indul- 
practice, and to aid in every way In traim-'cence than the younger children. She 
ing up a family for the service of Gud on insisted 4 pon her brothers end sisters ser- 
earth, With my father and mother i ving her, and when favors were to be 
stand connected by every endearing tes'shared by the little croup, she claimed 
as the representative of my family, and I\the first and the best. As she grew up, 
know I can do much to aid, or much to! she became selfish, proud, and unamia- 
defeat them in all their plans for family)pje, For a Jong time my blind partiality 
usefulness, and personal holiness. To) noyer discerned the dreadful consequen- 
me, my darlings look for consistent eX-'\-es of my own foolish indulgence, end 
ample, a correct tone of sentiment, puri-hor faults “erew with her erowth, and 
ty of conversation, and that life of rellg-\strenothened with her strength.” Dis- 
ionwhich christianityrequires. Sometines |yytes and quarrels became cominon a- 
Iam so overwhelmed with a sense of /niong my little ones, and when | reprov- 
my responsibility, that I tremble at eve-ed thei, they would reply, “Oh, mataina, 
ry step I take, and my daily prayer tomy sister Emily did this, and you said noth- 
heavenly father is, “for grace to. walk ing toher! Sister Emily said that, and 
worthy of the vocation wherewith Tam you never found fault! “These replies 
called.” upened my eyes completely to my folly. 

Such was the language of Julia Cleave- i reasoned, I expostulated with my oldest 
land, when nineteen years old, and her daughter, but alas, it was too late. The 
daily life bears testimony to the sincerity usual reply [ received was, “fam the 
uf her desires. She is constantly aiming) oldest, it is my right, and I will have it 
at the high standard she has set before)so.” Alas! my family soon presented a 
her, and every day developes a growing) scene of discord and confusion, which, 
conformity to it. It is not the mere ex-, with all my-efforts, | was unable to con- 
pression of the lips with Julia, it is a deej\'trol. It is now but a few days since my 
conviction of her duty which constantly) poor misguided girl eloped with a profil- 
influences all her actions. Blessed isthe; gate young man, and in her eighteenth 
nother who has such achild! and bless-|'year has commenced a career which will 
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terminite in misery in two worlds, unless} 
Almighty grace interpose for her rescue.”| Emblems of innocence and truth, 


Here the distressed mother was oblie-i 4 
ed to pause. Sighs and sobs, too bitter) : 
to be suppressed, almost overwhelmed}. F , 
her. Her sympathising friend, Mrs.| Thus clouds, nor storm, nor wind, nor pain 


’ 


hey reared their heads like sprightly 


youth; 


Grey, hastened forward to her dwelling, Could e’er destroy this lovely twain. 


-] . - ~ } 73; } ° , > 
aoe pee she had seated the afilicted Perhaps they might e’en now remain, 
other upon the sofa, she mentally ex-); : ~. ‘ 
a ee . the sofa, she ment ty €X-| tlad not a fell destroyer came. 
clained, “How much is the power of the) 5 4] bl i shy thes 
o > Si i =) 0 er swee 
chiecsalnes # e saw them blooming sweetly ’ 

Mothers, look at the contrast! Have! 5° beautiful, so wondrous fair, 
you in your dwellings no portraits which! Professing friendship, large and true, 
resembie these 2? Examine the likeness, He took one flower from where it grew, 
ane ey skilful the artis ave! a.c: . 

id however unskilful the artist may have, Saying, “on my breast this flower shaF 
Foen In portraying the features, you may| 
perhaps trace some resemblance which) _, saealial 
may rouse your apprehensions Jest an}!!! to it my attention give ; 

Emily should be vour child, and vou! Protect it safe from winter storms, 
may become tue sad and sorrowful pa-| And dangerous ills in all their forms, 
+ + ava , r rT 7 ¢ , aa P | = . a, . 

rent, over whose siinple tale your syinpa-| For, centred in this flower shall be, 
thy has inst wept. Mothers, who have} 
in your elder daughters a Julia, watch) 
well the tender child! pray earnestly} 
that she may be all, yea more than al]) Por very soon it was not nourished, 
here described ; for much, very much de-) Nor shielded from the chilly air, 
pends upon the influence of the elder sis-) As erst it was transplanted thepe. 
ter. Monica. 


live, 


My happiness or misery.” 
But a short time this lilly flourished, 


Soon it began to lose its hue, 
For the Ladies’ Pearl. its beauty and its odor too, 

THE TWO LILIES. Its fragrance gone, and color too. 
Once, as over the fields I hied, fle threw it down and bid adieu: 
Two lovely lilies fair 1 spied ; Thus left upon the ground to lie, 
Supported both on one slight stem, It very soon did fade and die. 
A distance from the walks of men ; The other there did still remain 
In a beauteous lonely vale, ‘And oft receive the gentle rain ; 
Where springs of water never fail. For though her sister fell through guile, 
They grew as gentle sisters there, ‘Yet still Aer cheek did wear a smile. 
Shedding their fragrance on the air, ‘But soon a sad reverse it felt, 
And greeting every passer by, ‘At which the tender heart should melt, 
With pleasures that delight the eye, For summer soon resigned her reign, 
And, as I chanced to pass that way, || And autumn blasts swept o’er the plain ; 
I saw those flowers, from day to day, ‘And withering frosts and blighting snow, 
Kept always thus so pure and bright, ‘Spread o’er the hills and valleys low, 
As in the morning, so at night. ‘Cutting down all the bad and best, 
For, though the sua withdrew his rays, || And this fair flower among the gest. 
And did not shine for many days, Thus both did find an early grave, 





? 4 ‘ s 3 
And all around looked dark and wild, ‘The one by frost, the other by knave. 
ff I've not kept you, now, much too bong, 


'|Please hear the moral of my song. 


Yet still amid the gloom they smiled, 
And when the breezes o’er the:n blew, 
Or they were met with shining dew, ‘\We in these lilies fair may find, 
They meckly bowed their humble head, || An emblem true of womankind; 
And more around their fragrance shed. — ||Not formed to shine in public life, 


When roared the storm in anger round, ||Nor mingle in earth's noisy strife, 


. if . 
And faid them prostrate on the ground, ||But to adore a private sphere 


Soon as the furious tempest past, |And ali the ills of life to cheer. 
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There woman sheds an influence round, 
More grateful than can else be found, 
From lilies fair or damask rose, 

That in the mead or valley grows ; 
And should dark clouds o’ercast her sky, 
And woman’s tear start in her eye, 

Or if her friends descend the tomb, 

And all the hopes expire in gloom, 

And all the world looks dark and drear, 
Her virtues do much bright appear. 

She can the ills ot life endure, 

What her own virtues do not cure ; 

But when her friends are faithless found, 
It.gives her heart its mortal wound ; 

Ox if vile slanders round her fall, 

Like autumn’s frost or frozen hail, 

It kills her hopes, it blasts her bloom, 
And lays her in an early tomb. N. 








The Xoung Badp. 


For the Ladies’ Pearl. 
WATER. 

BY C. THERESA CLARKE. 

Clouds! light, fleecy, clouds of the mid-| 

summer sky, 

Ye are gathering slowly and darkly on 
high ! 

Through the long sultry days we've been 








|Over hill and low valley its tissue cloth 





weaves. 


Pure Water, I love thee! as doth the fair 


child, 

Who bends to thy mirror with joy growing 
wild, 

When he sees his sweet face soft reflected 
therein, 

Like a being not meet for this sad world of 
sin ! 

Emblematic of a]] that is buoyant and blest, 
Thou tellest of realms where the weary 
may rest— 

Of silver founts flowing—of pleasures in 
store, 

Where the traveller way-worn, shall thirst 
nevermore ! 


Springfield, Ms., Aug. 13, 1840. 





THE TEMPER. 


I recollect reading an anecdote some 
time since in the journal of one of our 
popular tourists, which exhibited the dis- 
astrous effects that sometimes ensue for 
the want of self-government on trifling 
occasions. As far asI can remember, 
the story ran as follows: 

The American tovrist encountered, 
while travelling in a diligence in France, 





watching ia vain, 

For the thrice-welcome sound of “ abun- 
dance of rain ;” 

And list! it is pouring in fresh, grateful 
showers, 

It ie cheering the cups of the late drooping 
flowers ; 

Even noon-tide, and silence, proclaim by 
their spells, 

When water is drawing from Heaven's 
own wells. 


Old ocean, in majesty yet swelleth on, 

With the ever-deep bass of its waves roll- 
ing strong ; 

On the white beach ’tis playing—the beau- 
tiful spray, 

Like fairy forms seen but to vanish away ! 

Oh! I love thee, bright Water! in every 
form— 


In the hues of the prism-arch at close of a 
storm, 
And the blue curling mist that at morning 


an elderly lady, who was a native of the 
country, and whose amiable and attrac- 
tive manners, and good humored endur- 

nce of fatigue and inconveniences, ex- 
cited the commendations and applause of 
the American. The prepossession was 
mutual, and before the travellers separa- 
ted, the matron threw out sundry hints 
for the practical guidance of her more 
youthful associate. Among these, was a 
judicious caution to him against marry- 
ing any woman, before he became well 
acquainted with her domestic virtues.— 
To this end, she advised him never to 
visit any young lady as an admirer, at 4 
regular hour on each returning day. The 
traveller manifested surprise, and inquir 
ed, “ what possible evil could result from 
paying his visit to the object of his admi- 
ration, at stated seasons ?” 

“Very great deception as to character,” 
she replied, “might probably be the con- 
sequence, inasmuch as the young lady 
knowing when her lover was to be ex- 
pected, would be prepared in holiday 
dress and smiles to welcome him. A 





and eve, 








friend of mine,” she said, “ had learned 4 
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painful lee sson, by thus regularly making! of their leaving their old meeting-house 
his calls at a particular hour in the eve- for a new one:— 

ning on a fairacquaintance. So adinira- 
bly had she uniformly appeared at these 
tines, and so attractive, that bis heart 
had been taken captive; and the yoting 
lady and her family smiling on his suit,it 
was about to be consummated, when a 
very short time previous to that fixed on 
for their marriage, having occasion to 
Jeave town on busines s during the after- 
noon, he called unexpectedly at an early 
hour of the morning to take farewell.— 
‘he hall door was open, and he entered 
unannounced; while he stood just with- 
in the threshold, he heard strange and 
discordant notes issiting from the family 


“And now, my friends, however pain- 
fully we may go from this house, let us 
ro ¢ heerfully and hopefully. We go to 
return again. This visible pile is to dis- 
appear ina few days, but the temple of 
God is not to be removed out of its place: 
here on this consecrated ground it is 
again to be restored—a symbol of the 
resurrection. With profound sensibility 
we go away, to come again and find a 
new temple, around which holiest affee- 
tions may gather and kindle. And when 
the edifice which 1s to rise upon the ru- 
ins of this, shall in its turn grow old, and 
become unfit to satisfy the wants and 
tastes of some distant future, let that too 
fall, only to re-appear in a better resur- 


i 
sitting room, which was near at haad— 
Th he sound was so unusnal,. that bis foot 
was arrested, and he found himself unde- 


eae : sac - yt. 

siynedly a listener in a scene never. in- 
tended for hi ped ees ee rn Thus may the frail house, built by hu- 
end: *( or dis Car tL Was, a@ias. the 
xs i: : ae ee 7 man hands, become immortal like the 

ice of his bien amie engaged in an an-)_.-. 

’ ie ena ee 1 on eh" spirit that hallows it. The ground 

ery discussion with her mother about 


stands on is holy, we would never have 
- or ean Rah ; it desecrated by meaner uses. The wood 
of parent it Giikerea—one impas- : ¥ 
ma 4 foll nild 7 eee bn and stones thereof grow old and are 
sioned work yuO0Wed anowier, Unt Hna- 1 
is Mae i follo ee very UNE changed, but let the temple forever be 
ty tae reiractory cnua prevaued, and the P P j iT] 
ae WhO ag Ld tae gr eangeaaa aie ‘O°! one—the centre of the same inspiring as- 
inother, with flushed face and swims ae 4 ad il 
’ Seige kasmielam HMDS socjation—a symbol of the presence of 


some article of dress, in which the taste 


’ : tafi | . H 
eyes, jeft the apartment and = pussin: . : _ 
Hite og Da Py t ~| Him who is One, ‘the same yesterday, to- 
tarougn the hall, grate “l. = Shockes lay and forever? ‘ 
cad “es * le ud ee ih of 2: y 5 acy ay orever. 
and astourns 1oYV ine al: ih, ing a Ise “etalk. my 


“here is another aspect, however, in 
which it may be regarded; not as an old 
thing to be removed, but as a holy thing 
io be venerated. The idea of a house of 
worship connects itself in our minds with 
the great purposes to which it has been 
devoted, the blessings and consolations 
of religion, the life and power of faith, 
and the eternal hope of souls. There is 
Lsunctity in every structure, however 
humble and time-shattered, that has been 
sonsecrated to communion with God, and 
othe regeneration of man. If a divine 
word or inspired thought has ever touch- 
ed and quickened our souls in the sane- 
tuary, it rashes upon us again at this 
parting hour. Here we have sat at the 
feet of Jesus, and heard his gracious 
words of wisdom and love, his lessons of 
justice, faithfulness and charity, his rev- 
_elations of hope and blessedness. 
Ilere most of you have listened to the 
. reverend old man, ‘like an ambassador of 
LEAVING THE OLD MEETING |Christ, beseeching you to be reconciled 
HOUSE. ‘to God.” You have seen his deep emo- 
We find the following beautiful pas-| tion, when 


which he had so unexpectedly made, the 
eentieman retreated with a sorrowful 
heart to his lodgvings—a painful and heart 
rending strugele » ensued, the issue of 
which may be readily imagined: he wrote 
kind and feeling letter to her who had 
thus deceived hia so gross!y, relingnish- 
ed her hand for ever; since he felt as- 
sured, that one who could not command 
her temper on such an occasion to her 
mother, was ily qualified to render him 
happy as his w ife.” Y 
ifow many such discoveries are made,! | 
my dear & , by both man and wo- 
man, when, alas! it.can profit nothing—'; 
the irrevocable vow has been pronoun-; 
ced, and they have been joined together, 
until death shal] sever the tie, with t istes 
uncongenial, tempers unsanctified, and 


vi) Ils unsnbdued, — Young Lade ‘es’ A On inp. 





Forel 2 Cale, 


} sage in a discourse delivered by the Rev), ‘By him the violated law spoke out 
) Mr Stetson, to the Iirst Congregational] its thunders, and by him in strains as sweet 


Society of Medford, on the late oecasion; As angels use, the gospel whispered peace.’ 
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And dear to your souls is the memory) 
of these privileges—holy is the place) 
where they have been enjoyed. It cannot) 
seem old, but venerable—the more ven- 
erable because your minds go not back, 
to its origin. You have never seen the, 
working ‘of human hands; you have heard’ 
no sound of.hammer or saw; to your lin- 

agination it is without beginning, anid! 
you would have it without end. J can-! 
not but sympathize with the sentimen 


though my own relation to this ancient, 


structure is but of yesterday. It is hon- 

orable to human nature. I would that 
every christian temple could be built 
from the everlasting rock, that it migh i 
be imperishable as the spiritual idea of 
which it is the visible sign. I wou vt 
abandon this frail edifice with heartless 
indifference. Let all its accumulated re- 
membrances go withus. Let us linger, 

and look, and sigh out a last farewell, 
flouse of God, farewell forever! Frou: 
every part of thy old frame comes melo- 
dies and counsels and warnings. ‘The! 
bell has tolled its final summons; (n a) 


nh 


few moments the organ notes will be 
hushed to their long silence; the clock,’ 


from its. high w atchtow er, has just sound- 

ed out in our ears its ast solemn tone, as! 
if time should be no more; the spire! 
points upward to the 
show us that our home and rest are there. 
in the bosom of the Infinite. ‘The pulpit 
—the altar of baptism—the table of ¢ fare 

with its touching memories—all, with in- 
articulate but thrilling voices, echo our! 
last farewell! With mingled en notions! 


of sorrow and gladness we go; we o! ey 


the voice of God, speaking to us throug 
his Providence, and saying, ‘Arise ant 
tinct for this is not your rest.” 
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GINEV RA & THE OAKEN CHEST 
BY SAMUEL ROGERS. 


If ever you should come to Modena 

Stop at a palace near the Reggis-gate 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Orsini. 

Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 
And rich in fountains, statues, cy presses, 
Will long detain you—but, before you go, 
Enter the house—forget it not, I pray, 
And look awhile upon a picture there. 


‘Tis of a Lady in her radiant youth, 

The last of that illustrious family ; 

Done by Zampieris—but by whom I care 
not. 

He who observes it—ere he passes on, 





ier lips 


i | Droic 


Over 


serene * eavens, to)! 


Bb 
ar 
—| 


iin Now frowning 
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\Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again 
That he may call it up, when far away. 
k, 
alf open, and her finger up, 
‘As though she said, ‘Beware!’ her vest of 
gol d 
ler’d with flowers, 
head to foot, 

An emerald stone in every golde a clas 
And on her brow, fairer than ala! baster, 
*iA coronet of pearls. 


“he sit inclining, forward as to spea 


! 
dhe 


"” 


and clasp’d froin 
; 
But then her ¢ 


“o lovely, yet so arch, 
Che overfis 


nce 
so full of mirth, 
wings ofan innocent heart— 
it haunts me stilitho’ many a year has Led, 
Like some wild melody ! 


hs 


Alone it h: 
a mouldering 
panion, 


An oaken che st, hha 


ings 
heir-loom, its ecom- 


if enten by the worm 


V3 wai, 

fut richly carved by Antony of Trent 

| With Sertpture steries “8a the life of 
Christ : 

A chest that came froma Venice, and had 
he ld 

The dueal rebes of some old ancestor— 

"That by the Pon —iimay be true or fulse— 

Bat don’t forget the picture; and you wi! 
not, 

When you have beard ihe tale they told 
me there 


She wasan only child—her name Ginevra, 

‘The joy, ofan indulgent father ; 

And in her filieenth year became a bride, 

Marrying nuaonty ¢ Franciseo Doria, 

Her playmate frou her birt, and her first 
love. 


the pride 


Son, 


gust as she looks there tn her bridal dress 


yall gatety, 

| Mer pranks the fuvertie theme of every 
tongtie, 

But now the oe wes come, 

hour 


sity 
jiated 


e was ail gentleness 


the day, the 


smiling, for the hundreth 


©) 


| time 

|The nurse, that ancient lady, pre: 

| cornu 5 

| And, inthe lustre of her youth, she wave 

if fer hand, with her heart in it, to Fran- 

cisco, 
Great was the i joy; butat the Nuptial Feest 
W hen all sate down, the Bride herself was 
wanting. 

Nor was she to be found! Her father ericd, 

‘’Tis but to make a trial of cur Jove!’ 
‘And fill’d his glass to all; buat his land 

| shook, 

‘And soon from guest to guest the panic 

| spread. 
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Hennah More. 


wr ‘ ] 4 or j a . eo . o aténin , ; > . 
T'was but that instant she bad left Fran-)rarely attained by the best 
cisco, 
: i A : 
Launching and locking back and fiving stil! 


gi : ene ‘rational and scriptural piety. While she 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his Unger. la i a ‘ pres) owe 


of writers she 


+! *. a) 
consecrated all upon the sacred aliars of 


Hut now, alas, she was not to be found; |Was @ great writer, a popular woman and 


: ; ed 
Nor fron that hi - could any thine be! ia Cs {i} oe he vale we 
a r irom mb aiour COuit any Cab Ve tie ¢ Om panion OF ine great sre Was tit 
gucss’ Me tT a ; 
4 rr d humble follower of the Lord Jesus 
But that sue was not! . vey hee 
44 comuination the more vajuable 
f his ause seldom found, like rare pearls that 
Francisco flew to Venice, and . Pe age . oad +} 
rancis ics Venice, ang erive iheir value from their great beauty 
Flaung it away In battie with tie Yur gee Ye 
po ' re ei Sua 


a 8 ge ; 1 5 ‘ . tive 
Ursill nivea—and tong migatvou have seen ae ee ; i ; dee 
, . , ee thiss fiore mre f . n Stor tC > 
id man wandering as if in hiss Jiore was born at Staptieton in tie 
‘ ” . > ss » Fay i WY 1745 
thing, county of Gloucester, England, A. D. 1745. 
Le td nnd Gud ; , — eae ;' — 
¢ he could m er tae een fer dather, though originally educated for 
a 3 t J 
Moe Wiaiat. ' +a2 : 4 e 1: 
a fot ’ , ree He niiisify, Was the teacher 01 a pudoiic 
>was gone, ine nuouse reinaim : 
™ eee | este Salter yy} : TY ane : e 
tla SCHOO’ Hear Stapieton. sie was aman Ci 
+ | ° . H > a2 1, , . + . 
ent and ienantless—ther ly watched ove 


ition and careful 
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249? , a as oer l.osrhtare 4" 
ation of his five daugiters, of 
i eee oi et 
$3 riannan Jsore was tue fourth. 
» Sirlaing indications 
, 
one out so 


Such minds 
. = * 6 " oe . > . 1 ; ae tT *) . 
us those of Sherid in, ach, ber. Lang- 
! ‘ os — ‘ i Bare) ° +}, _— . " : > 
pF one as young, @s tho’iless as Ginevr: Horne, Ferguson, and others were inter- 
yay not remove it from tis lurking piac 
one as soon as seid; buton the 


id - ws & ‘a } - *y 
ell; and lo, a skeleton 


oe oe Oe — . 
sted er productions and sougnt hei 
I ‘a oa 
she had attained he: 


1 ¢} 
re und there a pearl, aa emer: 
lar Gee Ilicl . ve sae | 
ay ler first published preduction was her 
shred of sald. " ae ‘ ; 
; ‘ . ee fe ee blished whe 
} 1. a . 3% . seaurecib ater caapPpiness, pustis ied wiien 
perissa G—suve a Weac Lys rin hi, 
, '? . ' . ! two } . ~ - ‘ + ‘oe a > ari 
And a simall seal, her mother’s legacy, sie wasonly seventeen. It was remarka- 


Lngraven with a name, the name of both, bly 


: successful for in a few months it passed 
‘ , " 


p 
Aainevra. eae - 1°43 , a , oe 
ny “i ihrougzh three editiens. Her next work 


: hee _ iWwusa legendary tale called “Sir Elehed 
There then had she found a erayve ; 


4 ers » a4 he 4 ! ~ . ‘+ 
Bee HOR the Bower, with a short poem entitled 
aie a 


a Ree et 
that chest had she conceal'd 
ry 


° % ‘, 2] 1; » Pari .*’ Tlie > l- = co) 
sel{ ° 220 Bieeding scOCn. iiiis WOrK e@Xel- 


ng with joy, the happiast of the ted much interest in the literary circles of 
MpMoOYV 5 


ee London and met with a ready sale. “ Bus 
a spripg-i0ock, thataa@y ID dinbush “i ME el ie 
there, lea,’ a poem, * Florio,” “ Thoughts on 
Fasien'd her down for ever. jthe importance of the manners ef the 
——_——_ ‘great,’ * Donner’s Ghost,’ “ Estimate of 
For the Ladies’ Pearl. \the Religion of the Fashionable World,” 
HANNAH MORE. |** Village Politics.” The Monthly Repos- 
Among the honorable women whose ttery—Strictures on Female Education— 
names stand conspicuous on the records of, Celebs in Search of a Wife—Practical Pi- 
History, Poetry, Genius and Piety, none ety—Chrisiian Morals—Essay on the chg- 
deserve our respect and honor more than! acter of St. Paul—Moral Sketches and oth- 
Hannah More. Possessed of highly re- er works followed in succession, all of 
speetable family connections, moving in which were widely cireulated and procur- 
the highest literary circles of the most lit- ed for their fair authoress an undying 
erary nation in the world, having a genius wreath of literary fame and a high place 
of the first order, talents hardly second to. among the first writers of her age. 
In the earlier part of her active life she 


' 
I 
n 


uny of her age and a litezary popularity 
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assisted her sisters in 





conducting a largel/but the gentle breathing of an infant's 


and popular boarding-house at Bristol but) sleep. A few minutes after one in the 


afterwards when a small annuity end the’ imorning of the 7th; her last gentle breath 
rapid sale of her works furnished her with escaped and she was added to the multi- 
competent means of support, she purchas- tude in heaven. She was buried beside 
ed a small estate near Bristol, called cow-!her sisters near the parish ehurch of 
slip green. She afterwards purchased a) \Wrington, on the 13th of Septenyber. 
more extensive one, near by, called Bar- In person Miss More was of the middle 
ley wood. She spent the greater 7, al Of size with rather a slender figure—in dress 
her useful life Oh these es? ates, e ~p ie ding ale Wis plain, nent and simple, entirely 
her time and honey in si sdaliaibaie the hap-| atviding the use of jewels—in mann "1 
piness and haprovement of the poor for : ‘ 


she was kind, simple and affable. She 
ufiles round herresidence. She establish- possessed fine conversational powers, 
ed schools, procured means for their reli- ureat wit, and anexhaustless stock of good 
gious instruction, aided their poverty with nature, and her ardent piety threw a brigitt 
her purse, and devoted herseif to works of 4.4 peaceful halo over her whole eharac- 
piety and philanthropy. ter. Such was Hannah More, and muy 
A diseppointment in early life decided ve Se yet produce many who shall 
Miss More’s inind in fiver ofa single FM equal her in piety, at loast,if not in talent. 
Turner, a gentleman of wealth and 


birth, offered her bis hand which she ac-) 4 Pyyane Soupier. The Glaneur 
du Haut Rhin relates :—“There is at Col- 
fixed. Before it arvived he begged itmight mara women who is with difficulty able 
be deferred. It was done and agother day, t® obtain the means of existence, but 


cepted, and the day of their wedding was 


fixed, when he again wished it to be put whose extr: ordinary life should make her 
; an object of int terest. She was born at 

Colmar i in 1783. Her father was a_ ser- 
cveant, ee’ her mother one of the suitiers 
consideration of the matter. The match) of his regiment. Her father was killed 
was uccording!y broken off, but Mv 'Tur-| during the campaign of Calabria, and her 
ver settled ats annuity upen her, and at his) mother’s head was carried ¢ away by a can- 
non ball at the battle of Flenrus. In 1802 
’ our heroine married the drum-major of 

The mind of SMiss More was from the ‘the 62d demi-brigade, named Sins urd. Slie 
beginning of her life inclined to serious-| became, like her mother, a suttler, and 
ness, butit was not until 1732 that she be-| entered Spain with the division of Ger 
eame decidediy religious. ‘The death of eral Donnadieu, She was present at the 
sf itaking of Saragossa, then passed into 

iP ortucral, and returned to Barcelona, ‘ut 


which time she had eight sons who all 
had a powerful eitect upon her wind and) entered the army. 


7 
4 


! 
ou. | 


Ths vaccillation Miss More consid- 


ered dishonorable and refused all further 


death left her a handsome sum of money. 


the eloquent “Garrick and the learned) 
Joluson, who were her particular friends, 


led her to form those holy purposes, to| From Barcelona she went into Austria, 


renounce the world and to live fir heaven, and was wounded by a lance at the bat. 


that afterwards governed her life. Fro: u! tle of W agram, She was present at the 
that time her piety became deep, ardent taking of Vienna, and was subsequently 
c iF) ty 


ital is ‘ lit garrison at Naples for several months. 

raetical and Co sist ent. - . 

Pp ical 3 ; | She then returned to Spain with her hus- 
Hannah More lived to the ripe old age j band, who was decorated at the taking of 


i al 


Girona, at which she assisted, carrying 
at her house in Windsor Terrace, Clifton,/on this occasion a musket, and fighting 
whither she had removed a few year s be-| with the ig She next acco:npanied 
fore. Her last word was “Joy”! In her; the expedi tion to Russia, and was reck- 

‘oned among the 25 who remained afier 
last moments there was an unusual bright-)), Lies Pivmonies | retreat, out of four battalions 
ness in the expression of her face. She| of 1000 each. She was present at Cour- 
looked very serene,and there was nothing! bevoie on the re-organization of her reg- 


of eighty-nine. She died Sept. 7th, 1833, 
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iment, and was engaged in the affairs o 
Chalons, Troyes, Bar-sur-Aube, and Bri 
enne. 


band was made adjutant in the artillery 
In 1823, she accompanied him to Spain. 
and saw him killed between Barcelona 
and Gracia. On her return to France tn 


1825, she married a sergeant-major,nain-} 


ed Varin, and accompanied him on the 
expedition to Africa,in which all her sons 
were engaged. She lost her husband and) 
two of her sons, one of whom was drum- 
major, and the other master of a band, 
during this expedition, and was twice 
wounded herself. She returned to her) 
native town last year, but has hitherto re- 


sisted every attempt to excite sympathy) 


by making her history known. 


mar. 
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From the Knickerbocker for June. 
THE MARRIAGE VOW. 


“Zook, how they come—a mingled crowd, 
Of bright and dark, but rapid days ; 
Beneath them, like a summer cloud, 
The wide world changes us ye gaze.”’ 
Bryant. 
Speak it not lightly !—’tis a holy thing, 


A bond enduring through long distant] 


years, 
When joy o'er thine abode is hovering, 
Or when thine eye is wet with bitterest 
tears ; 
Recorded by an angel's pen on high, 
And must be questioned in eternity ! 


Speak it not lightly !—though the young). 


and gay 
Are thronging round thee now, with 
tones of mirth, 
Let not the holy promise of to-day 
Fade like the clouds that with the morn}, 
have birth; 
But ever bright and sacred mry it be, 
Stored in the treusure-cell of memory. 
Life will not prove all sunshine: there 
will come 
Dark hours for all: 
the night 
Of sorrow gathers thickly round your home 
Love as ye did, in times when calm and}. 
bright 
Seemed the sure path ye trod, untouched} 
by care, 
And deemed the future, like the present,| 
fair? 


O, will ye, when 


| 


She followed the Emperor with her/) 
husband to the island of Elba, and was at} 
the battie of Waterloo. In 1815, her hus-} 


A sub-| 
scription has been opened for her at Col- | 





| 
| 
} 


} 


Eyes that beam with health may yet grow 
dim, 
And cheeks of rose forget their early 
glow ; 
(Languor and pain assail each active limb, 
And lay, perchance, some worshipped 
beauty Jow ; 


‘Then when ye gaze upon the altered brow, 


And love as fondly, as faithfully as now ? 


Should fortune frown on your defenceless 
head, 
Should storms e’ertake your barque, on 


life’s dark sea— 
‘Fierce tempests rend the sail so gaily 
spread, 
When hope her syren strain sang joy- 
ously ; 


| Will ye look up, though clouds your sky 
| 


o’ercast, 
‘And say, ‘Together we wi:l bide the blast?” 
Age with its silvy’ry locks comes stealing om 
And brings the tottering step, the fur- 
rowed che ek, 
The eye from whence each lustrous gleam 
hath gone, 
And the pale hip, with aecents low and 
weak ; 
Will ye then think upon your life’s gay 
prime, 
Aud smiling,bid Love triumph overs Time? 


} 
\ 
| 
| 


‘Speak it not lightly!—Oh, beware, beware! 
"Tis no vain promise,no unmeaning word; 
‘Lo! menand angels lisp the faith ye swear, 
And by the high and holy Onw ‘tis heard; 
'O, then kneel humbly at His altar now, 
‘And pray for strength to keep your mar- 
riage vow. 


New York, May, 1840. 





FLAXMAN AND HIS WIFE 


In 1782, Flaxman hired a small study 
in Wardour street, collected a stock of 
choice models, set his sketches in good 


order,and took unto himself a wife—Ann 


Denman—one who had long loved and 
who well deserved his affection. She 


‘was amiable and accomplished, had a 


taste for art and Jiterature, was skilful in 
French and Italian, and, like her hus- 
band, had acquired some knowledge of 
the Greek. But, what was better than 
ul, she was an enthusiastic admirer of 
his genius; she cheered and encouraged 
him in his moments of despondency, reg- 
ulated modestly and prudently his do-~ 
mestic economy, and arranged his draw- 
‘ngs, managed now and then his corres- 
ipondence, and acted in all particulars so 
that it seemed as if the church, in per- 
forming a marriage, had accomplished a 





C4 The Gatherer. 
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miracle,and blended them really into one) Tye Biterary Gatherer 
fiesh and blood. tle had never doubied 
that in the company of her whom he lov-\¢L’m but a gatherer and disposer of other 
ed, he should be ableto work with an in- men's stuff.’ 
tenser spirit; but of another opinion was | ; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. “So, Piaxman,’| ANrcpoTe or Favsr.—The following 
said the President of the day.as he chin- 2needote, shows the fonndation of the 
ced to meet hin, “L am told you are mar- Well known popntiar tradition of “ the Dev- 
nied—if so, sir, I teil you, you are ruined il and Dr Faustus :” 
for an artist!” Flaxman went home, sat; Inthe infancy of printing, Johannes 
down beside his wife. took her hand. and: aust, a native of Mentz, and one of the 
said, with a’ smile, “Tain reined for an earliest printers, had the policy to cen- 
artis.” “John,” said she, “how has this ceal his art. Faust, in partnership with 
happened, and who has done it?” “ It) Peter Schoeffer, having, in 1462, prinied 
happened,” said he, “in the church; and off a considerable number of copies of the 
Ann Denman has done it; I met Sir bible, to imitate those which were com- 
Joshua Reynolds, just now, and he said)/monly sold in MS., undertook the sale of 
marnage had ruined me inwy profession.” them at Paris, where the art of print- 
For a momenta cloud hang upon Pax-|ing was then unknown. At first he sold his 
man’s brow; but this worthy couple un-||copies for so high a sum as 500 or 600 
derstood each other too well! to liave their crowns, the prices usually demanded by 
happiness seriously marred by the un-||the scribes. He afterwards lowered his 
guarded and peevish remark of a wealthy, prices to 50 crowns, which created wni- 
ald bachelor. * * * For thirty years, versal astonishment: but when he pro- 
Flaxsman had lived wedded; his health duced copies as fast as they were wanted 
was generally good, his spirits were and lowered the price to 30 crowns, all 
equal, and his wife, to whom his fame Paris was agitated. The uniformity of 
was happiness, had always been at his'the copies increased the wonder ; infor- 
side. Her husband paid her the double: mations were given into the police against 
respect due to affection and talent, and/bim asa magician; his lodgings were 
wheu any difficulty in composition oc-) Searched: and a great number of copies 


eurred, he would say, with a smile, “Ask ibeing found, they were seized; the red 





Mrs Flaxmean, she is my dictionary ink with which they were embellished 
She maintained the simplicity and digni-||was said to be his blood: it was serious- 
ty of her husband, and refused all pres-'ly adjuged that he was in league with 
eats of paintings, or drawings, or books, the devil; and if he had not fled, most 
unless some reciprocal interchange were|'probably he would have shared the fate 


° | ” . ee 

made. Itis almost needless to Say, that ‘of those whom ignorant and superstitious 

Flexiaan loved such a woinan very ten-| judges condemned in those days for 

derly. The jiour of their separation ap-|Witchcratt 

proached; she fell il] and died, in i820 ;) 

and ht oo _ = this MPPORnR OEE, American Women.--De Tocqueville, 
y « -y sre Sears ror Sie Pa. S 

Sometning "ke a lethirgy Caine over MS in the second part of his great work, pays 


cL a Be is sister, a jadi * taste andi : 
spirits, His sister, a lady of taste and), warm tribute to the worth of our coun- 
itrywomen. He thus concludes his re- 


talent much like his own, and his wife's |, 
sister, — of his housenolt; but she warks: “As for myself, [do not hesi- 
who had shared in all his joys and S0f-itate to avow that, although the womeniof 
yows was gove, and nothing could com- the United States are conitined within the 
Tort him.—-Laves oy Lrdish Painters, marrow circle of domestic life, and their 
Scurplors, and dirchiiects, \situation is, in some respects, one of ex- 
itreme dependence, I have no where seert 

Marrivony.—“A lady onee said to|vomen oceupying a loftier position: 
me,” writes Sir W. Pepys, “ when L was (thot is, of moral influence,) and if {[ were 
going to give her away to her third has-j’shed, now that I am drawing to the close 
band, and told her that she oneht not to of this work, in which T have spoken of 
appear in such high spirits, but look ap-/8? many important things done by the 
prehensive—* Matrimony is like a cold; Americans, to what the singular prosper- 
bath, very formidable the first time, butity and growing strength of that people 
when you have tried itaften, you become Nght mainly to be attributed, T should 
used to it!!” reply —to the superiority of their womMEN, 
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PE TER THE GRwAT 


uli de | 
“Immortal Peter, first of monarchs.” |i 
It was the custom of Peter the Great,) 
to visit the different workshops and man- 


i Aaa 


. . l\¢ 
ufactories, not only to encourage them,|* 


but also to judge of what other useful es-|:! 


= S 2 | 2 sista nc 2D \ > MeN try +h} ja ¥ 
tablishments might be formed in his do-)'% pit issistance, We he san ee Pree ' 
: rticulariv, as a caution to females f 
minions. Among the placeshe visited)? he iculariy, as a caotion to females, in | 
~4 ) ve se S hy se yre: ios 

frequently, were the forges of Muller proneaet SED: Fa inetimes observed great re 


, } ~ 

. . us , heedclessness in suifering needles to lie 
Istia, ninety wrests from Moscow. The i A ‘ lbh? te ge ' 
where they have accidentally fallen or 


>= tt © a’ 

: . Mee 
Czar once \peaped a whole month there, 
curing which tine, after giving due at- 
tention to the affairs of state, which he} 


, : Pat, tah 
never r neglected, he amused himself with 
seein x 

nost minute mannerjand even emp: OF Ing 


in learning the business of ity! 
cksmith. He succeeded so well, that 


E ! j 
on one of the last days of his rem: ning) Po! o 
‘island in the river Seine, near the centre 


there, he forced ni een poods of iro: ul 
and put his own particular mark on each 


: it] 1@ ald of ens pipes, to render the stree 
bar. The bovars and other noblemen of} if . Bae he streets 


his suite, were employed in blowing the 
bellows, stirring the fire, carrying coals, 
and performing the other duties of ¢ 

blacksomth’s assistant. When Peter hadi 


} ¥} 

; imade vou fair, made you loveliest in th 
finishec , he Ww ent to the proprietor, prais . 5 be ne 2 b st f hee =m ~~ _ 
ed his manurectory, and esked hin how! expression of her best feeling; and the 


most perfect loveliness of a cold insensi- 

nite h he ae ave hus 3 workmen per pood.— : } ‘ y ) ; Ay en 
bility becomes revolting and deformed, 

“t's pees l'compared to that iertaliihedind of beant 
Mutier “ vi € ry well,” replied th e Czar;] ee . ee 


oe PFN, 


‘ree copeck’s or an altina,” answered | 


*} have then earned eighteen altinas.’ — 
Muller fetched eighteen ducets, off ere. 


Sa yn: then thoush reathe 
them to Peter, and told him,that he cou’ | dent afection: then thought breathes 


not give a workman like his im: ijesty less 
per pood, Peter refused. “ Keep your’ 


< pull ht soul could feel in an age! 
ducats,” said he, “I have not wrought bet- a oe _— 


ter than any other man; give me wh: ut]! 
vou would give to another; [ want to buy 
need.” At the same time he showed him 
his shoes, which had been once mended. 
ead were again fuil of holes. Peter ac- 
cepted the eighteen altinas, and bought! 
himself a pair of new shoes, which he 
used to show with much pleasure,saying., 
“These, l earned with the sweat of iny 
brow.” . 

One of the bars of iron forged by Pe.|" 
ter the Great, and authenticated by his; 
mark, is still to be seen at Istia,in shall’ 


. . . 1} 
forge of Muller. Another similar bar is), 
preserved in the cabinet of curiosities at) 


St. Petersburgh. 





CONSEQUENCE OF A PUNCTURE BY A’ 
Nespie.—A case is reported ina late, 
number of the Medical Jourgal, of the 


amputation of a foot of a lady, (rendered’s 


necessary to save life of the patient,) who 


trod upon a cambdric needle, which enter- 


the needle was extracted entire, and she 
was able to keep about her work tor two 


ot Frenchman, bas it vente la a ht, by con 
4) examining every thing in the F ey ny eee ere 7 oan 


lat nocnday. 


? ‘wd ~ . . . 
, : enot speaks of a Convent of religion 
a vair of shoes, of which I amin greaty7." ‘ nvent of religious 


‘ing tu others what they themselves would 











d half its length into the heel, although v 




















lays, before the narising from the 


J 
suneture compelle aT her to send for med- 












































varelessly thrown. 

















Anoruer Invention.—M. _Gaudm, a 




















fit ucting oxy zen throu: x} ith rning e3- 
sence: rof tn irpentine, wv hich mptyie: tit nes 

















is strong as commonburning gas! He 














? 
proposes to @recta light house upon an 
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f Paris, and ininks he shall be able, by 
































the city as hight at midnight,as they are 

















Wowan.—O, woman! nature which 






























































iwhich rushes upon the countenance from 
‘the heart that is 5 fille d with a pure and ar- 









































upon the jip, independent of sound; and 
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the eve ii nages in aglance allthat the 
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H:rnnoo Convent.—Monsicur de Then- 























itindoos at Lahore. They have a gen- 
eral, provincial and other superiors ; they 
imake vows of obedience, chastity, and 
poverty ; they eat but once a day. The 
chief tenet of their order is, to avoid do- 
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wish to endure; they suffer injuries 
ys! th patience, and do not return a blow. 
Chey ire forbidden even to look upon a 
NMan. 

















PianoevuE—between twa meenesters 
ofthe gence Kirk of Scotland. One coin- 
plained that he had got a ringing in his 
head! “Do ye ken the reason o’ that ” 
usked his ay crony. “Na!” Pl 
‘tell ye: it’s because it’s empty!” * And 
have ye never a n nging in your head ?” 
Na, never!” “An dl do ye ken the rea- 






























































sou? It’s ihibiel it’s cracked !” was the 
retort; and the truth was not very off. 
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Tuer SkevLeton or Deatu.—How often 
has this, the imagined monster of the pain- 
ter, terrified our boyish fears! And who 
has entirely recovered from the impression 
made upon his mind by this horrific figure | 
Few, we opine, ever entirely free them- 
selves from the shackles, that this last relic 
of ancient, Gothic superstition throws over 
our minds. We insensibly associate it 
with our idea of dying, and it creates an 
instinctive shuddering, when we permit 
the idea of death to enter the understand- 
ing. It is a remarkable fact—a surpas- 
singly strange fact, that this barbarous 
mode of representing death originated ina 
professedly christian era, and among 1 pro- 
fessedly christian people. How strange 
the believers in the only religion that 
teaches the certainty of immortality, and 
that points with sure direction to a bright- 
er existence hereafter, should be the first 
to invest the closing scene of life with such 
in idea of horror, as is begotten by the fil- 
thy skeleton of death! And yet, this is 
the fact. The ancients had no such per- 
sonification for death. With them, heath- 
en as they were, the cessation of human 
life was elegantly denoted by a figure of 
Love, with a melancholy air, leaning on 
an inverted torch, whose flame naturally 
and gradually extinguished itself. How 
beautiful, how fitting this figure: how ap- 
ptopriate to our ideas of death, and how 
to be.regretted that christianity has not the 
honor of its invention. 


But the anomaly between this descrip- 
tion and the teachings of the gospel on the 
subject of Death, is explained when it is 
remembered that we owe this barbarous 
and hated personification to the dark ages. 
It is the creature of monkish superstition 
—one of those priestly inventions of a fal- 
len age to enslave and bind the human 
mind, and the only wonder is, that the de- 
vice is not consigned, in the present free 
and enlightened age, to the same oblivious 
deep as its numerous kindred of the same 
unholy fraternity. Let the pious, the en- 


the origin and unfitness of this unsightly 
monster, and it will soon cease to be the 
emblem of that Messenger whose visit is 
mercy to a christian heart. 


Oriain or Starcuine.—The origin of 
this most useful art may not be uninterest- 
ing to the housewife, nor indeed to any, 
whether lady or gentleman, as we are all 
more or less dependent on its stiffening aid. 
We give it in the words of an ancient 
chronicler. 

“In the year 1564 Mistris Dinghen Van 
den Glass, born at Gaenen in Flaunders, 
daughter to a worshipful knight of that 
province came to London with her hus- 
band for their better safeties, and there pro- 


fessed herselfe a starcher, wherein she ex- 
celled; unto whom her own nation pres- 
ently repaired, and paid her very liberally 
for her worke. Some very few of the best 
and most curious wives of that time, ob- 
serving the neatness and delicacy of the 
Dutch for whiteness and fine wearing of 
linen made them cambrick ruffes, and sent 
them to Mistris Dinghen to starche, and af- 
ter a while they made them ruftes of lawn, 
which were at that time a stiff most strange 
and wonderful ; and thereupon arose a gen- 
eral scoffe or by-word, that shortly they 
would make ruffes of a spider's web: and 
then they began to send their daughters and 
nearest kinswomen to Mistress Dinghen to 
learne how to starche: her usual price 
was at that time four or five pound, to teach 
them how to starche, and twenty shillings 
how to seethe starche.”’ 


Femate Heap-vresses.—In China,the 
lady of fashion carries on her head the fig- 
ure of a bird compused of copper or of gold 
as the wealth of the wearer muy permit. 
‘The wings spread out, fall over the front 
of the head and conceal the temples. The 
tail, long and open, forms a beautiful tuft 
vf feathers. The beak covers the top of 
the nose, and the neck is so tustened to the 
body that it trembles on the slightest mo- 
tion of the wearer. 

In Queen Anne’s reign the head dresses 
of ladies in England formed a “ sort of ed- 
ifice three stories high,’’ and a fashionabie 
lady of that age very much resembled “the 
figure of Cybele the mother of Gods, with 
three towers on her head.” 





lightened and the virtuous unite to expose} 











